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On the Domiphobia, or Dread of Home. 


To the PRINTER. 
SIR, 


| en the amufement of your readers, I am induced to offer 
you a few remarks on a diforder that is very prevalent in 
the months of June and July, is at the height in Auguft, be- 
gins to decline in September, and about the end of O&tober 
generally difappears, though much will depend upon the 
weathere 

I am fomewhat at a lofs to defcribe this diforder, becaufe 
being of a very recent appearance in this country, it has 
efcaped the attention of Sauvages, Vogel, Cullen, and all our 
late nofologifts. It has fome fymptoms peculiar to the clafs 
of fevers, and fome to that of inflammations, but it is a difeafe, 
if I may ufe the phrafe, fo original, fo much per fe, that we 
muft be content to letit be the root of a peculiar clafs, which 
may hereafter be divided into fpecies, when the faculty fhall 
have made it more their ftudy. 

I call it, merely for diftinction’s fake, the domiphobia, or 
dread of home, which is the principal fymptom; it begins, as 
I faid before, about the month of June, or earlier, for I have 
at this moment a family under my care, who are dreadfully 
affided with it. The mother, a remarkable healthy-looking, 
and indeed very handfome woman, complains of a wafting 
of the fleth, want of appetite, liitleffnefs, and dejeftion. The 
two daughters, though poflefled of the fineft bloom of come 
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piexion, are inclined to confumption, have alfolof their ape 
petites, and are, to ufe their mother’s expreflion, in a very 
dlatming fituation, The fons have various pulmonic fymp- 
toms, fhortnefs of breath, cough, and complain that the {moke 
of London entirely diforders thew, The hufband is the only 
perfon who has efcaped the diforder, although he feems fo much 
diftreffed at the fight of his "family, that I fhould not wonder if 
he caught it from ‘them. Every medicine I have prefcrived has 
failed in its operation. Indeed, | muft confefs, that this is one 
of thofe diforders, in which we are not to expeét a cure from 
chemicals or Galenicals. On the contrary, if we leave na- 
ture to perform her work, a cure is immediately found, for na- 
ture fuggefts to the paticnts, from the very firft attack of the 
difeafe, that it can be relieved only by a jaunt toa watering 
place. And hence a very expert practitioner in my neighbour- 
hood, choofes to call it the bydro-mania; but I apprehend he is 
miftaken, for I never knew a patient more attached to water 
when abroad, than when athome. There certainly, however, 
are fymptoms, which indicate a mania of fome kind or other; 
but fo imperfe& is our knowledge of maniacal cafes, that I can 
derive e no information from books. Arnold does not mention 
it in bis laft edition, although, probably, he may in the next, 
for which I am told he is preparing materials. Befides, I 
confefs, that I am not very partial to increafing our cafalogue 
of manias. So many things might be brought ‘under this title, 
that a general hi ftory of madnefs would, ‘Lam afraid, be as 
comprehenfive as the Annual Regifter, or any other work 
which profefled to record the a@tions of man; but this is a 
digreffion. 

It is peculiar to the diforder oy now {peaking of, that the 
ymptoms of it never appear when the pitients are by them- 
felves: The pr (ex ice, h owever, ‘a a ftranger, or a party of 
ftranzers, never fails to brii ng on the cough, dyfpnoea, and 
other conc omitar its. But above ali other aecafions, they are 
mo eee J in the seilehen of the head of the family, 
whether a fath er, an uncle, or a guardian. Now, as this is as 
much a difeafe of the mind as of the body, it ftrixes ney that 





the paffion of envy, or jealouly,is ftrongly excited by the fight 
’ 4 ? sal oN . 

of perfons wio are not affiled with the iforier, which 1s 
generally the ¢ cafe with fathers, us 'osy and guardians; and 
that the. patient, from a defire of couimunicating the dileat e 
is impelled to throw ut thofe mia/mat2, or contagious partie 
cles » which will affect all prefent. Taae this is often done 

- : ' x. I well I wv tt muft fay, that 
without producing the efea, I well kaow, but I muff fay, that, 
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in general, where the diforder is of long. continuance (a 
month or fix weeks, for example) it feldom fails to impart 
fuch a degree of its virulence, as to affect the father, and then, 
I obferve, the cure is as good as performed. 

From the few remarks I have thrown out, you will per- 
ceive, Sir, that although we cannot refer this diforder to any 
clafs hitherto mentioned by nofologifts, yet we may rank it 
among endemics, or thofe diforders which affe& the inhabitants 
of acertain diftrict. This is moft prevalent in the city of 
London, and extends a little way into the fuburbs. I have 
met with a few cafes of the kind in the Borough of South- 
wark ; but the {mall villages near town are,I think, generally 
pretty free from it. As tothe Borough, it is rather fingular, 
that fome of the patients, after returning from Margate or 
Brighton, apparently perfectly cured, take lodgings neverthe- 
lefs in a large building in St. George’s Fields ; whether this 
confirms the cure, I know not, but I apprehend it may prevent 
arelapfe, and I am doubtful whether any thing will fo effec- 
tually anfwer this purpofe. ‘The tendency of the diforder to 
return, is one of the worft circumftances belonging to it, and 
fufficiently convinces me, that there is a radical error in the 
mode of treatment. Iam not afhamed to confefs, that I have 
often failed. 1f we phyficians are not as free in acknowledg- 
ing our errors, as proud in announcing our cures, the medical 
art, as to practical ufefulnefs, muft ftand ftill. 

With refpe& to the caufes of the domiphobia, they may be 
divided, as in the cafe of other diforders, into remote, proxi- 
mate, and occafional. On thefe 1 thall not be prolix. It is a 
great miftake, however, to afcribe this diforder to low living, 
ora poordict. If that were the cafe, the poor would be af- 
flied by it, particularly this feafon. But the fact is, it attacks 
perfons who live weil, freely, upon a generous diet. Excef- 
five indulgence never fails to bring it on, and it is remarkable, 
that thofe wlio have once indulged, are {ure to-have a relapfe 
the following year. I fcarce know an inftance to the con- 
trary. The mental affections are alfo to be taken into the 
account, and [ have known cafés where it was brought on 
merely by talking about it; a wonderful proof of the intimate 
connetion betwixt the mind and the body. That there is an 
affeRion of the head, cannot weli be doubted, from its being 
almoft always attended with giddinefs, wanderings, vain fears, 
and fometimes downright raving, the patient perpetually talk- 
ing of balis, dances, breakfafts, rafiles, fub{criptions, and other 
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things, which very feldom much occupy the attention of per- 
fons of found minds and robuft health. 

I have now, Sir, communicated the refult of pretty accu- 
rate obfervation, and fome praétice in this diforder, I am 
aware, that, in the curative part, I have failed to impart much 
information. The factis, and I honeftly confefs it, I have 
fucceeded in very few cafes, and thofe were chiefly where the 
diforder was flight. Taken at the beginning much may be 
done, but the patients are very ept toconceal it, probably from 
motives of delicacy, until it acquires ftrength which common 
remedies will not oppofe. The indications are likewife fome- 
times fo complicated, that one does not know how to obviate 
one fymptom without increafing the violence of another, 

What can be done where there is an inflammatory tendency, 
accompanied by lownefs and weaknefs, a very common form 
of the difeafe? I muft, therefore, clofe the fubject for the pre- 
fent, with obferving, that an eminent phyfician of my acquain- 
tance, Dr. Abraham Newland, has a very clegant form of pre- 
fcription, which I_ never knew any patient refufe to take; but 
it is liable to the fame objections I have already mentioned, 
namely, that it will not prevent a relapfe. 

Lam, Sir, 
Your very humble fervant, 
; : C. 
Warwick Lane, May 19th. 





On DWARFS and GIANTS. 


[From a late Peblication of Mr. John Payne’s, entitled «* Geo- 
graphical LExtracts.”’] 


(Concluded from Page 207.) 
ONCERNING the reality of a race of giants the learned 


have been much divided. Ferdinand Magellan was the 
firft who difcovered fuch a race of people, along the coat 
toward the exteemity of South America, in 1520. Commo- 
dore Byron touched at Patagonia, the country fpoken of by 
Magellan, in the year 1764, when hefaw a number of horfe= 
men riding backward and forward, ‘The natives foon col- 
ieQed near the fhore, to the number of five hundred, many of 
whom were on foot, and made figns of invitation ‘or thofe on 
boardto land. Byronaccordingly weat athore in bis twelve 
oared boat, having with him a party of men Se 
Thele 
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Thefe people are defcribed as a gigantic race, whofe height in 
general is not much lefs than feven feet. Their only clothing 
was the fkins of beafts thrown over their fhoulders, with the 
hairinward: They paint themfelves fo as to make an hideous 
appearance; but their difpofition is neither fierce nor rapa- 
cious. Each one had acircle of white round one eye, and of 
black round the other; and their faces were f{treaked wit! 

paint of different colours. Except the fkins, moft of them 
were naked; a few only having upon their legs a kind of 
boot, with a fhort pointed ftick faftened to each heel, which 
ferved as a {pur. 

The Commodore prefented them with fome beads and rib- 
bands, which they received with expreffions of joy and ac- 
knowledgment. Thefe Indians had a great number of dogs. 
Their horfes were not large, but nimble and well broken. 
The Patagonians, however, were not wholly ftranger to Euro- 
pean commodities; for, on clofe attention to them, one woman 
was obferved to have bracelets, either of brafs or very pale 
gold, upon her arms, and fome beads of blue glafs ftrung upon 
two long queues of hair, which being parted at the top, hung 
down over each fhoulder before her: She was of a moft 
enormous fize, and her face was, if poffible, more frightfully 
painted thanthe reft. All the enquiries, which could be made 
by figns, were ineffeQual to gain information whence thofe 
beads and bracelets were obtained, as thefe people were utterly 
incapable of comprehending the drift of the inquiry. The bri- 
dles which they ufed were made of leathern thongs; znd a {mall 
piece of wood ferved for a bit. Their faddles refembled the 
pads ufed by the country people in England. The woinena 
rode aftride, and both men and women without ftirrups. 

There is nothing about which travellers are more divided 
than concerning the height of thele Patagonians. M. de 
Bougainville, who vifited another part of this coaft inthe year 
1767; aflerts, that the Patagoniaas are not gigantic 3 and that 
“ what makes them appear fo, is their prodigious broad fhoul- 
ders, the fize of their heads, and the thicknefs of all their 
limbs.” Some time before Mr. Byron made this voyage, it 
was the fubject of warm contelt among men of fcience in 
this country, whether a race of men upon the coaft of Pata~ 
gonia above the common flature did really exif; and the con= 
tradictory reports, made by ocular witueiles, concerning this 
fact, tended greatly to perplex the quctiton, It appears that, 
during one hundred years, almoft all navigators, of whatever 
country, agree in affirming the cxiitence of a race of giants 
upon 
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upon thefe coalts; but, during another century, a much 
greater number agree in denying the fact, treating their pree 
deceffors as idle fabulifts, 

Barbenais {peaks of a race of giants in South America ; and 
the Unca Garcilafla de la Vega, in his Hiftory of Peru, is 
decifively on the fame fide of the queftion, Torquemado 
records the American traditions concerning a race of giants, 
and a deluge which happened in remote times in thefe parts. 
Magellan, Loaifa, Sarmiento, and Nodal, among the Spaniards, 
and Cavendifh, Hawkins, and Knivet, among the Englith, 
while Sebald, Oliver de Noort, le Maire, and Spilberg, among 
the Dutch, together with fome French voyagers, all bear 
teltimony to the fad, that the inhabitants of Patagonia were of 
a gigantic height : On the contrary, Winter, the Dutch Ad- 
miral Hermite, Froger, in de Gennes’ Narrative, and Sir 
John Narborough, deny it. To reconcile thefe different 
opinions, we have only to fuppofe that the country is inhabited 
by diftin@ races of men, one of which is of afize beyond the 
ordinary pitch, the other not gigantic, though perhaps tall and 
remarkably large limbed, and that each pofle/s parts of the 
country feparate and remote from the other. That fome gi- 
ants inhabit thefe regions can now no longer be doubted ; finee 
the concurrent teftimony of late Englifh navigators, particu- 
larly Commodore Byron, Captains Wallis and Carteret, gen- 
tlemen of unqueftionable veracity, the two latter of whom are 
ftill living, eftablifh the fad, from their not only having feen 
and converfed with thefe people, but even meafured them. 

Mr. Clarke, who failed with Commodore Byron, and who ia 
the laft voyage of difcovery fucceeded, on the death of Capt, 
Cook, to the command of the two fhips, addrefled a paper to 
the fecretary of the Royal Society, which was read in 1766, 
and fully teftified the gigantic height of the Patagonianse To 
thele teftimonies, Mr. Pe snant, actuated by that zeal for {ci- 
ence which diftinguifhes him onall occafions, has been enabled 
to add another, which is that of Father Falkener, a Jefuit, but a 
native of England, who wasalive afew years fince, and whom 
Mr. Pennant vifited for the exprels purpofe of gaining certain 
information concerning the Patagonians, as he had been fent 
ona miffion into their country about the year 1742. The 
Father (who was very communicative, and about feventy years 
of age when he imparted his information to our inquirer) 
afferted, that the talleft which he meafured, in the fame manner 
that Mr. Byron did, was feven feet eight inches high; the 
common height of the men was fix feet, and there were num- 
9 bers 
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bers who were fhorter : The talleft woman did not exceed fix 
feet. The particulars of this converfation Mr. Pennant 
communicated in a letter addreffed to the Honourable Daines 
Barrington, which has fince been printed at a private prefs, 
but only a few copies taken off to gratify the au:hor’s friends. 

Notwithitanding the concurring teflimony concerning the 
height of the Patagonians, M. de Buffon does not admit the 
exiftence of a race of giants, which Lord Monboddo ftre- 
nuoufly contends for ; in doing which, he relates that M. de 
Guyot, Captain of a French thip trading to the South Sea, 
brought from the coaft of Patagonia, a fkeletcn of one of 
thefe giants, which meafured between twelve and thirteen feet, 
purpofing to bring itto Europe ; but happening to be over- 
taken by a violent ftorm, and having the Spanith Archbifhop of 
Lima on board, the Ecclefiaftic declared that the ftorm was 
caufed by the bones of the Pagan then on board, and infifted 
on having the fkeleton thrown into the fea. His Lordfhip 
adds, “ The Archbifhop died foon after, and was thrown overs 
board in his turn. I could have wifhed that he had been 
thrown overboard fooner, and then the bones of the Patagonian 
would have arrived fafe in France, though I am perfuaded they 
would not have made Buffonalter his opinion, but he would 
have itill maintained that it was only an accidental variety of 
the individual, not any difference of the race.” 

At Trinity College, Dublin, in the anatomical room there, 
isthe fkeleton, between feven and eight feet high, of one’ 
Magrath, who was born near Cloyne. ‘This man was carried 
through various parts of Europe, and exhibited as the pro- 
digious Irifh giant; but fuch was his early imbecility, both 
of body and mind, that he died of old age in his ¢wentieth 
year. 

The account of this prodigy is given by a very fenfible 
writer, and is as follows. In his infancy he became an orphan, 
and was provided for by the famous Berkley, then Bifhop of 
Cloyne. This fubtile doétor, who denied the exiftence of 
matter, was aS inquifitive in his phyfical refearches as he was 
whimlical in his metaphyfical {peculations : When I tell you 
he had well nigh put an end to his own exiftence by experiment 
ing what are the fenfations of a perfon dying onthe gallows, 
you will be the more ready to forgive him for his treatment of 
this poor orphan. ‘The Bifhop had a ftrange fancy to know 
whether it was not in the power of art to increafe the human 
ftature, and ths unhappy infant appeared to him a fit fubject for 
trial, [Je made his ellay according to his preconceived theory, 
whatever 
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whatever it might be, and the confequence was, that he became 
feven feet high in his fixteenth year. 

In the fame letter follows an account of another fkeleton 
which is preferved in the college, of one Clark, a native of 
Cork, who was called * the offified man.” Early in life his 
joints ftiffened, his locomotive powers were loft, and his very 
jaws grew together ; fo that it became neceflary for his fufte- 
nance to pour liquids into his mouth by means of a hole per- 
forated through his teeth. He lived in this {tate feveral years, 
leaning againft a wall, till at length the very organs of life 
were converted into bone. 





The PUBLIC BREAKFAST. 


[ A Scene from Camilla, a Novel, by Mrs. D’Arblay, late Miis 
Burney. } 


PT HE unfitting, however cuftomary, occafion of this fpeedy 

repetition of public amufement in the town of North- 
wick, was, that the county aflizes were now held there 5 and 
the arrival of the Judges of the land, to hear caufes which 
kept life or death {ufpended, was the fignal for entertainment to 
the furrounding neighbourhood: A hardening of buman feel- 
ings againft human crimes and human miferies, at which 
reflection revolts, however habit may perfevere. 

The young men, who rode on firit, joined the ladies as they 
entered the town, and told them to drive ftraight to the ball- 
room, where the company had affembled, in confequence of a 
fhower of rain which had forced them from the public garden 
intended for the break faft. 

Here, as they ftopt, a poor woman, nearly in rags, with one 
child by her fide, and another in her arms, approached the car- 
riage, and, prefenting a petition, befought the ladies to read or 
hear her cafe. Eugenia, withthe ready impulfe of generous 
affiuence, inftantly felt for her purfe; bute Mifs Margland, 
angrily holding her hand, faid, with authority ; “ Mifs Eugenia, 
never encourage beggars ; you don’tknow the mifchief you 
may do by it.” Eugenia reiuctantly defifted, but made a figa 
to her footman to give fomething forher. Edgar then alight- 
ing, advanced to hand them from the coach, while Lionel ran 
torward to fettle their tickets of admittance. 

The woman now grew more urgent in her fupplications, 
and Mifs Margland in her remonftrances againft attending to 
them. 

Indiana, 
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Indiana, who was placed under the care of Edgar, enchanted 
to again difplay herfelf where fure of again being admired, 
neither heard or faw the petitioner ; but dimpling and fmiling, 
quickened her motions toward the aflembly-room : While 
Camilla, who was laft, ftopping fhort, faid: “ What is the 
matter, poor woman f” and took her paper to examine. 

Mifs Margland, foatching it from her, threw it on the 
ground, peremptorily faying: “ Mifs Camilla, if once you 
begin fuch a thing as that, there will be noend to it; fo come 
along witn the reft of your company, like other people.” 

She then haughtily proceeded; but Camilla, brovght up by 
her admirable parents never to pafs diftrefs without inquiry, nor 
torefule giving atall, becaufe fhe could give but little, re 
mained with the poor object, and repeated her queftion, The 
woman, fhedding a torrent of tears, faid, fhe was wife to one 
of the prifoners who was to be tried the next day, and who 
expected to lofe his life, or to be tranfported, for only one bad 
aGtion of ftealing a leg of mutton; which, though the knew 
it to be a fin, was not without excufe, being a firft offence and 
committed in poverty and ficknefs. And this, fhe was told, 
the Judge would take into confideration; but her hufband was 
now fo ill, that he could not fezdon the gaol dilowance, and 
not having wherewithal to buy any other, would either die be- 
fore his trial, or be too weak to make known his fad ftory in his 
own behalf, for want of fome wine or fome broth to fupport 
him in the meanwhile. 

Camilla, haftily giving her a fhilling, took one of her peti- 
tions, and promifing to do all in her power to ferve her, left the 
poor creature almoft choaked with fobbing joy. She was 
flying to join her party, when the perceived Edgar at her fide. 
“ I came to fee,” cried he, with gliftening eyes, * if you were 
running away from us ; but you were doing far better in not 
thinking of us at all,” 

Camilla, accuftomed from her earlieft childhood to attend 
tothe indigent and unhappy, felt neither retreating fhame, nor 
parading pride in the office 5 fhe gave him the petition of the 
poor woman, and begged he would confider if there was any 
thing that could be done for her hufband. 

“ [ had received a paper from herfelf,” he anfwered, “ be- 
fore you alighted ; and I hope I {hould not have neglected it : 
ButI will now take your’s,that my memory may run no rifk,”” 

They then went onto the allembly- room. 

The company, which was numerous, was already feated at 
breakfaft. Indiana and Camilla, now firit furveyed by day 
Vou, XXVIII, 708, 2M light, 
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light, again attracted all eyes 3 bnt, inthe fimplicity of undrefs, 
the fuperi ority of Indiana was no longer wholly unrivalled, 
though the general voice was ftill ftrongly i in her favour. 

Indiana was a beauty of foregular a caft, that her face had 
110 feature, no look to which criticifm could point as fufceptible 
of improvement, or on which admiration could dwell with 
more delight than on the reft. No ftatuary could have 
modelled her form with more exquifite fymmetry ; no painter 
have harmonifed her complexion with greater brilliancy of co= 
Jouring. But here ended the biberality of nature, which in 
not fullying chis fair workmanthip by inclofing in it what was 
bad, contentedly left it vacant of whatever was noble and 
defirable. 

The beauty of Camilla, though neither perfe@ nor regular, 
had an influence fo peculiar on the beholder, it was hard to 
catch its fault; and the cynic connoifleur, who might perfe- 
vere in feeking it, would involuntarily furrender the ttri@ rules 
of his art to the predominance of its lovelinefs. Even judg- 
ment itfelf, the cooleft and lait betrayed of our faculties, fhe 
took by furprife, though it was not till fhe was abfent the fei- 
zure was detected. Her dilpofition was ardent -in fincerity, 
her mind untainted with evil, The reigning and radical 
defect of her charater—an imagination that fubmitted to no 
controul—proved not any antidote againft her attraGtions; it 
caught, by its force and fire, the quick-kindling admiration of 
the lively 5 it pofieffed, by magnetic pervafion, the witchery to 
create fympathy in the moft [crious. 

In their march up the room, Camilla was fpoken to by a 
perfon at the tea-table, who was diftinat from every other, by 
being particularly il drefled; and who, though fhe did not 

now him, aflted her how fhe did, witha familiar look of ine 
timacy’. She flightly curtfied, and endeavoured to draw her 
party more nimbiy ens when another perfon, equally confpi- 
CuoUs, tliebuch from being accoutred in the oppotite extreme 
of full drefs, quitting his teat, formally made up to her, and 
drawing on a ttif pair of new gloves as he fpoke, faid : “ So, 
you are come atlatt, ma’am! I began to think you would not 
come at all, begging that gentleman’s pardon, who told me to 
the contrary Jait night, when I thought, thinks I, here I have 
bongat thefe new gloves, for no reafon but toobligethe young 
lady, and now i ign as well not have bought ’em at all.” 


Camilla, ready to lax gh, yet much pr ovoked at this renewed 
claim from wr o! Nd verfecutor, Mr. Dudf ter, looked vainly for 
redrefs at the miffhievous Li widery who archly anfwered: “ O, 
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aye, true, fifter; I told the gentleman, laft night, you would be 
fure to make him amends this morning, for putting him to fo 
much expence.” 

“ I’m fure, Sir,” faid Mr. Dubfter, “ I didnot fpeak for 
that, expence being no great matter to me at this time; only 
nobody likes to fool away their money for nothing.” 

Edgar having now, at the end of one of the tables, fecured 
places for the ladies, Lionel again, in defiance of the frowns of 
Mifs Margland, invited Mr. Dabfter to join them: Even the 
appealing looks of Camilla ferved but to increafe her brother’s 
ludicrous diverfion, in coupling her with fo ridiculous a com- 
panion ; who, without feeming at all aware of the literty he 
was taking, engroffed ber wholly. 

“ So I fee, ma’am,” he cried, pointing to Eugenia, 
« you’ve brought that limping little body with you again? 
Tom Hicks had like to have took me in finely about her ! He 
thought fhe was the great fortune of thefe here parts; and if 
it had not been for the young gentleman, [ might have known 
no better neither, for there’s half the room in the iame {crape 
at this minute.” 

Obdferving Camilla regard him with an unpleafant furprife, 
he more folemnly added: “ I afk pardon, ma’am, for men- 
tioning the thing, which I only do in excufe for what [ {aid laft 
night, not knewing then you was the fortune yourfelf.”” 

An eager fign of filence from Lionel, forbade her ex- 
plaining this miitake ; Mr. Dubfter therefore, proceeded : 

* When Tom Hicks told me aboutit, I faid at the time, 
faid I, fhe looks more like to fome fort of a humble young 
perfon, juft brought out of a little good-nature to fee the 
company, and the like of that; for fhe’s not a bit like a lady of 
fortunes, with that nudging look ; andI faid to Tom Hicks, 
by way of joke, fays I,if 1 was to think of her, waich I don’s 
think I fhall, at leaft fhe would not be much in my way, for lhe 
could not follow abody much about, becaule of that hitch in 
her gait, for l’ina pretty good walker.” : 

[tere the ill-drefled man, who had already fpoken to Cae 
milla, quitting his feat, trolled up to her, and faftening his 
eyes upon her face, though without bowing, made fome f{peech 
about the weather, with the lounging freedom of manner of a 
confirmed old acquaintance, His wile appearance had an air 
of even wilful Jovenlinels ; his hair was uncom!-ed; he was in 
boots, which were covered with mud; his coat feemed tahave 
been defignediy emerged in powder, and his univerfal neg!i- 
gence was not only fhabby but uncleanly, Ailenifhed aad 
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offended by his forwardnefs, Camilla turned entirely away from 
him. 

Not difconcerted by this diftance, he procured a chairs upon 
which he caft himfelf, perfectly ac his cafe immediately behind 
her. 


(To be continued.) 





Hiftsrical Anecdotes of th: Value of Money and Commo- 
dities, from the earlieft Periods of the Englifh Hiftory. 


HE Englifh money, though the fame names do by no 

means correfpond with the fame quantity of precious 

metal as formerly, has not changed fo much as the money of 

other countries. From the time of William the Conqueror, 

the proportion between the pound, the thilling, and the penny, 
feems to have been uniformly the fame as at prefent. 

Edward IIL, was the firft of our Kings that coined any gold; 
and no copper was coined by authority before JamesI, Thefe 
pieces wcre not called farthings, but farthing tokens, and all 
people were atliberty to take or refufethem. Before the time 
of Edward III. gold was exchanged, like any other commodity, 
by its weight 5 and before the time of James I. copper was 
ftamped by any one who chofe todo it. 

In the year 712 and 727,an ewe and lamb were rated at 15. 
Saxon money, till a fortnight after Eafter, Between the years 
g0o and 1000 two hydes of Jand, each containing about 120 
acres, were fold for 1co fhillings. In 1000, by King Ethelred’s 
Jaws, a horie was rated at 30s. amare or a colt of a year old, at 
208.a mule or a young afs at 12s. an ox at 30S. a cow at 245. 
a {wine at 8d.a fheepatis. In 1043, a quarter of wheat was 
fold at 60d. Hence itis computed that in the Saxon times 
there was ten times Icfs money in proportion to commodities, 
than at prefent. ‘Their nominal fpecies therefore, being about 
three times higher than our’s, the price of every thing, ac- 
cording to our prefent language, muft be reckoned thirty times 
cheaper than it is now. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, commodities were 
ca times cheaper than they are at prefent; from which we 
cannet help forming a very high idea of the wealth and powcr 

of that King: For his revenue was 400,000). per annum, 
every p und being equal to that weight ot filver; confequently 
tne whole may be eftimated at 1,200,000]. of the prefent 
computation : A fum which, confidering the different value ot 
moncy 
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money between that period and the prefent, was equivalent to 
12,000,000). of modern cftimation. 

The moft neceflary commodities do not feem to have ad- 
vanced their price from William the Conqueror to Richard I. 

The price of corn, in the reign of Henry III. was nea half 
the mean price in our times. —Bifhop Fleetwood has fhewn, 
that in the year 1240, what was in this reign 41.135 gd. was 
worth about 50]. of our prefentmoney. About the Jatter end 
of this reign, Robertde Hay, Rector of Souldern, agreed to 
receive 100s. to purchafe to himfelf and fucceflor the annual 
rent of §s. in full compenfation of anacre of corn. 

Butchers meat in the time of the great fcarcity in the reign 
of Edward II. was bya Parliamentary ordinance, fold three 
times cheaper than our mean price at prefent ; poultry fome- 
what lower becaufe being now confidered asa delicacy it has 
rifen beyond its proportion, The mean price of corn at this 
period was half the prefent value, and the mean price of cattle 
one eighth. 

In the next reign, which was that of Edward III. the moft 
necefiary commodities were in zencral about three or four 
times cheaper than they are at prefent. 

In thefe times, Knights, who ferved on horfeback in the 
army, had 2s. a day, anda footarcher 6d. which laft would 
now be equal to a crown a day. This pay was continued 
nearly the fame nominally (only that in the time of the Com- 
mon-wealth the pay of the horfe was advanced to 2s. 6d, 
and that of the foot 1s, though it was reduced again at the 
Reftoration), but foldiers were proportionably of a better rank 
formerly. 

In the time of Henry VI. corn was about half its prefent 
value, other commodities much cheaper. Bifhop Fleetwood has 
determined, from a moft accurate cé nfideration of every cit- 
cumftance, that 3l. in this reign was equivalent to 281. or 3ol. 
now. 

In the time of Henry VII, many commodities were tlrce 
times as cheap here, and in all Europe, as they are at prelent, 
there ha ing been a great increafe of gold and filver in Europe 
ince his time, ovéafione od by the diftovery of America. 

Thecommodities whofe anes has rifen the moft fince be-~ 
fore the time of Henry VII. are butchers meat, fowls, and fith; 
efpecially the latter. Aad the reafon wky corn was always 
much dearer in proportion to other catables, according to their 
prices at prefent, is, that in carlier times agriculture was little 
underftood, It required more labour and expence, and was 
more 
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more precarious, than it is at prefent. Indeed, notwithftand~ 
wg the high price of corn in the timcs we are {peaking of, the 
raifing of it fo little anfwered the expence, that agriculture 
was ameft univerfally quitted for grazing, which was more 
profitable, notwithftanding the low price of butchers meat, 
So that there was conftant occafion for {tatutes to reftrain 
grazing, \nd to promote agiiculture 5 and no effectual remedy 
was found till the bounty upon the exportation of corn, fince 
which above ten times more corn has been raifed than before. 
T:¢ price of corn in the time of James I, and confequently 
that of other neceflaries of life, was not lower, but rather 
higher than at prefent; wool is not two thirds of the value 
it was then; the finer manufactures having funk in price by 
the progrefs of art andioduftry, notwithftanding the inercafe of ’ 
money. Butchers meat was higher than at prefent. Prince 
Henry made an allowance. of near 4d. per pound for all the 
beef and mutton ufed in his family. This may be true with re- 
fpeQt to London: But the price of butchers meat in the couns 
try, which does not even now much exceed this price at a me- 
dium, has certainly greatly increafed of late years, aad pattie 
cularly in the northern counties. 
; Tic prices of commodities were higher in England thaa 
in Fiance, befides that the poor people of France live upon 
much lefs than the poor in England, and their armies were 
maintained atlefs expence. It was computed by Mr. Hume, 
that a Britith army of 20,c0O men was maintained at near as 
great an expence as 60,000 men in France, and that the Eng- 
ith Geet, in the war, of 1741, required as much money to 
fupport it, as all the Roman le gions in the time of the Eme- 
perois.— However, al] that we can conclude from this is, that 
money is much more plentiful in Europe at prefent than it was 
jn the Romaa empire. 
In ghe roth century the common intereft which the Jews 
had for their money, Voltaire fays, was 20 percent. But with 
segard to this we mult confider the great contempt that nation 
was always held iv, the large contributions they were fre- 
quenily odliged to pay, the rifk they run of never recciving the 
princi ah the frequent confication of ail their effects, and the 
violent perfecutious to which they were expofed, in which cite 
maint it was impoffible for them to lend moicy at all, 
walels for mofk extravagant intcreft, and much difproportioned 
to its real value. Betore the difcovery of America, and th 
plantation of the colonies, the intcreft of money was gencral 
twelve per cent. all over Ewope: And it has been growimy 
6 gradually 
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pradually lefs fince that time, tillit is now generally about 
four or five. 

When fums of money are faid to be raifed by a whole peo- 
ple, in order to form a juft eftimace of it, we mult take into 
confideration not only the quantity of the precious metal! ac 
cording to the ftandard of the coin, and the proportion of the 
quantity of coin to the commoditics, but alfo the number and 
riches of the people who raife it ; for populous and rich coun- 
tries will much more ealily raife any certain fum of money 
than one that is thinly inhabited, and chiefly by poor people. 
This circumftance greatly adds to our furprise at the valt fums 
of money raifed by William the Conqueror, who had aveve- 
nue nearly in value equal to 12,000,000]. of our money (al- 
lowance being made to the ftandard of coin and the propor- 
tion it bore to commodities,) from a country not near fo poe 
pulous or rich as England is at prefent. Indeed the accounts 
hiftorians give us of the revenues of this Prince, and the 
treafure he left behind him, are barely credible. 








ANECDOTES of VOLTAIRE, 
{From Gibbon’s Memoirs. ] 


EFORE I was recalled from Swiflerland, I had the fatis« 
faction of fecing the moft extraordinary man of the age; 

a poet, an hiftorian, a philofopher, who has filled thirty quartosy, 
of profe and verfe, with his various productions, often exccle 
lent, and always entertaining. Need I add the name of Vol< 
taire ? After ‘orfeiting, by his own mifconduét, the frienc‘hip 
of the firft of Kings, he retired, at the age of fixty, with a 
plentiful fortune, to a free and beautiful country, and refided 
two winters (1757 and 1755) inthe town or neighbourhood 
of Laufanne. My defire of benolding Voltaire, whom I thea 
rated above his real magnitude, was » gratified. He ree 
asan Englifh youth; bu: I cannot 
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ar notice or diftinstion, Virgilium vidi 





ceived me with civ 
boaft of any peculi 
tantum, 

The ode which he compofed on his fir arrival on the banks 
of the Leman Lake, “ O Jaifon a’ Ariflippe, O Fardind’ 
cure, &c. had been imparted as a fecret to tie gentleman by 
whom I wasintroducad. Heallowed me to read it twice ; 
I knew it by heart; and as my difcretton was not equal to my 
memory, the author was foon difpleafed by the circulation of 
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copy. In writing this trivial anecdote, I wifhed to obferve 
whether my memory was impaired, and I have the comfort of 
finding that every line of the poem is ftill engraved in freth 
and indclinle characters. The higheft gratification which 
I derived from Voltaire’s refidence at Laufanne, was the un- 
common circun.ftance of hearing a great poet declaim his own 
productions onthe ftage. He had formed a company of gen- 
tlemen and ladies, fome of whom were not deftitute of talents. 
A decent theatre was framed at Monrepos, a country-houfe at 
the end of a fuburb; drefles and fcenes were provided at the 
expence of the actors; and the author direéted the rehearfals 
with the zeal and attention of paternal love. In two fuccef= 
five winters his tragedies of Zayre, Alzire, Zulime, and his 
fentimental comedy of the Enfant Prodigue, were played at 
the theatre of Monrepos. Veitaire reprefented the cha- 
racters beft adapted to his years, Lufignan, Alvaréz, Benaflar, 
Euphemon. His declamation was fathioned to the pomp and 
cadence of the old ftage; and he expreffed the enthufiam of 
poetry, rather than the feelings of nature. My ardour, which 
foon became confpicuous, feldom failed of procuring me a 
ticket. The habits of pleafure fortified my tafte for the 
French theatre, and that tafte has perhaps abated my idolatry 
for the gigantic genius of Shak{peare, which is inculcated 

from our infancy as the firft duty of an Englifhman. The 

wit and philofophy of Voltaire, his table and theatre, refined, in 

a vifible degree, the manners of Laufanne; and, however ad- 

dicted to ftudy, I enjoyed my fhare of the amufements of fo- 

ciety. After the reprefentation of Monrepos I fometimes 

fupped with the a@tors. I was now familiar in fome, and ac- 

quainted in many houfes ; and my evenings were generally de 

voted to cards and converfation, either in private parties or nue 

merous aflemblies. ' 

[It is much to be lamented, that men of fuch abilities and 
genius as Voltaire and Mr. Gibbon, and who difplayed fuch 
amiable qualities in private life, were fo partial to novel opi- 
nions. If they nadattended more toreafon, and given a mo- 
derate degree of credit to revelation, they would find that both 
would juftify fuch men as Locke, Newton, and Addifon, in 
their belief of Chriftianity, as well as make men more happy, 
than allthe refinements of French, Antichriftian philofophy.— 
The man who is on his death-bed, will find himfelf more truly 
contented in the hope of a glorious refurretion than the gloomy 
mind who is imprefied with an opinion thathe is doomed tobe 
anuihilated. } 
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Singularsties of the Parifh of Drainie, in Scotland. 


HE parifh of Drainie, in the county of Elgin, in Scots 
land,contains 1040 perfons, There is no lawyer, writer, 
attorney, phyfician, furgeon, apothecary, negro, Jew, gypfey, 
Englifhman, Irifhman, foreigner of any defcription, nor fa- 
mily of any religious fect or denomination, except the Efta- 
blifhed Caurch. There has not been an inftance of fuicide 
during the thirty-two years of the prefent minifter’s incume 
bency, nor has any native of this parifh been hanged or bae 
nifhed in the memory of man. 





Anfwer, by W, Bickham, Funior, of Afbburton, to Coals’s Chaa 
. rade,inferted May 23. 


HEEP-WASH, a town in Devonhhirs, 
Doth in your puzzling lines appear. 

tit We have received the like anfwer from George Harri 
fon, junior, of Eaft Coker; T. Greenflade, of Chard; John 
Bulgin, of Cattle Carey; J. Turner, of Langport; P. Hoare, 
of Stoke Climfland; W. Maddick, of Rattery; William 
Hawkins, and N. Coles, junior, of Crediton; J. Williams, 
junior, of Plymouth; William Nedwab, of Plymouth Dock ; 
Tom, of Lifkeard; Thomas Bullock, of St. Columb; and 
R. James,of Gulval. 


4 QUESTION, by Cleon, near Penzance, Cornwall, 


O find the roots of the expreffion x? —12x*-++41x—42 
= 0, by quadratics only. 





4n ANAGRAM, by &. Sherman, of Cornwoad. 


King of Edom bring to mind; 
And then tran{pofe his name; 
Another Scripture name you'll find, 
Tranfpofe aright the fame ; 
You'll find a bundle it will be, 
Then it tranfpofe aright; 
A mountin Holy Writ you'll fee, 
Twill bring unto your fight; 
Then if you do tran{pofe it well, 
"Tis what you are if this you tell. 


VoL, XXVIII, 708. 2 N An 
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An ENIGMA, by I. Welch, of Bridgewater. 


XCUSE the freedom, riddlers, which I take, 
Whilft I my grievous tale to you relate 5 

Hoping to have from you a kind redrefs, 
For this the labour to unfold my breaft : 
And when a ftatement of the cafe is made 
I truft you’ll not my qualities degrade. 
My predeceffor, at an age far {pent, 
Refign’d himfelf in peace and calm content. 
Then I, a youth in bloom fucceeding came, 
With joy and gladnefs {parkling in a fame. 
A chearfulnefs was ftrongly feen in me, 
Which did endear my tender infancy. 


In Britain’s ifle, at period far remote, 

I liv’d at eafe, did happinefs promote ; 

The country ’fquire his early tribute paid, 
A firm belief was had of what I faid. 

The poor did alfo my appearance like, 

And for their duty I did them requite. 
That time is paft. A fcene did foon enfue, 
From which mankind their prefent conduct drew. 
I’m now, alas! a quite unpleafant gueft, 
Tho’ of thefe charms! ftill remain poffeft. 
Howe’er, I’m us’d by many here on earth, 
Juft as it fuits their cuftom or their health. 


I am a friend by nature unto al), 

But oh! how few my friencfhip court at all. 
Gaming at cards I ever did defpife, 

Men therefore cenfure me and criticife; 
And now, indeed, aflemblies I endure, 
Tho’ reft is my delight, and {weet pleafure. 
A cold behaviour is perceiv’d in thofe 
Who more politenefs do in me repofe ; 
And evident it is that when I come, 

A general dulnefs reigns until I’m gone: 
But would they come, and liften unto me, 
How charming a companion fhould I be ! 
To numerate the evils which I bear, 
Would fill a volume ere they all appear; 
Enough of this, I need not to fay more, 
For you to find me, and my name explore. 


9 POETRY. 
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By the late Dr. Geonce Horne, Bifsop of Norwich. 


*¢ We all do fade as a Leaf.”’"—Ifa. Ixiv. 6. 


SS. the leaves around us falling, 

Dry and wither’d to the ground ; 

Thusto thoughtlefs mortals calling, 
Ina fad and folemn found : 


Sons of Adam, oncein Eden, 
Blighted when like us he fell, 

Hear the leCture we are reading, 
Tis, alas! the truth we tell. 


Virgins, much, too much, prefuming 
On your boafted white and red, 

View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Number’d now among the dead. 


Griping mifers, nightly waking, 
See the end of ail your care ; 

Fled on wings of our own making, 
We have left our owners bare. 


Sons of honour, fed on praifes, 
Flutt’ring high in fancied worth, 

Lo! the fickle air, that raifes, 
Brings us down to parent earth. 


; Learned fophs, in fyftems jaded, 


Who for new ones daily call, 
Ceafe, at length, by us perfuaded, 
Ev’ry leaf mutt have its fall! 


Youths, tho’ yet no loffes grieve you, 
Gay in health and manly grace, 

Let not cloudlefs fies deceive you, 
Summer gives to Autumn place. 


Venerable fires, grown hoary, 
Hither turn th’ unwilling eye, 

Think, amid your falling glory, 
Autumn tells a Winter nigh, 


Yearly in our courfe returning 
Mefiengers of fhorteft fay, 

Thus we preach this truth concerning, 
“© Heav’n and earth fhall pafs away.”’ 
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On the Tree of Life eternal, 
Man, let all thy hope be ftaid, 

Which alone, forever vernal, 
Bears a leaf that fhal! not fade. 


LINES writtez at an INN. 


Wiey early the fun finks in Winter to bed, 

And the weitern horizon gleams faintly with red, 
When the mifts of the ev’ning rife thick from the yales, 

As darknefs creeps on, and huth’d filence prevails, 

At th’ approach of night’s gloom o’er the reft of his courfe, 
The traveller mourns for himfelf, and his horfe ; 

And bewails his hard fate, forc’d alone thus, and weary, 
His way to purfue chro’ roads dirty and dreary. 


But when fafe at hisinn, and his horfe at the manger, 
How fnug he refleéts on paft darknefs and danger ! 
His fire now fo warm is, his fteak fo well dreis’d ! 
His wine (gin and floe-juice) fo truly the beft ! 

‘The arm-chair fo eafy, the bed-room fo neat, 

The waiming- pan ready, and Molly fo fweet! 

So gratefully flumber incircles his brow! 

No hero more bleft than our traveller now ! 


Can aninn, then, fach comfort impart, ’midft the fquall . 
Of Waiter! Boots! Chambermaid! Oftler! andall? _ 
Far from home, far from fpoufe, far from children, and friend, 
Can the traveller fancy all care at an end? 

‘The reafon my mufe in few words fhall explain— 

‘To contraft we owe all our pleafure and pain: 

For caufe and effect are confounded in this, 

That blifs leads to woe, and then—woe leads to blifs. 





Epitaph on the Tomb of Margery Scott, at Dalkéith, in Scotland, 





TOP, paffenger! till you my life have read, 
Ihe living may get knowledge trom the dead. 

Five times five years—I liv’d a virgin’s life ; 
Ten times five years—I liv’d a virtuous wife; 
Ten times five years—I liv’d a widow chatte ; 
Now tir’d of this mortal life—lI refi; 
I trom my cradle to my grave have feen 
Eight mighty Kings of Scotland, and a Queen. 
Four times five years the commonwealth | faw ; 
‘Ten times the fubject rofe againft the law. 
Twice did I fee old prelacy puil’d down, 
And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown. 
An end of Stuart's race I faw—no more; 
I faw my country fold for Englih ore. 
Sach defolation in my time hath been, 
I have anend of all perfection feen. 





